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A  Modest  Proposal: 

USE  THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND  TO  BUILD  A  PEACE  ECONOMY 


The  prospect  of  reduced  military  spending — at  some  time  in  our 
future — is  a  cause  to  be  celebrated.  The  thought  that  the  U.S.  might 
turn  its  attention  to  real  needs  at  home  and  among  its  global 
neighbors  does  indeed  promise  a  long-awaited  change. 

The  prospect  of  lost  jobs,  closed  businesses,  and  declining 
industries,  however,  causes  shivers  in  the  communities  that  will  be 
affected,  and  sends  chills  up  the  spines  of  those  communities' 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Is  it  inevitable  that  cutting  military  spending  must  cause  painful 
jolts  in  some  sections  of  the  economy?  In  its  February  1 992  report, 
"The  Economic  Effects  of  Reduced  Defense  Spending,"  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  takes  on  this  question. 

The  long  term  effects  of  reduced  military  spending,  the  report 
concludes,  "will  depend  on  whether  the  dividend  is  used  to  increase 
consumption  or  the  economy's  productive  capacity.  The  latter 
would  eventually  lead  to  higher  levels  of  CNP,  while  the  former 
would  not."  [Italics  added.) 


Public  investment  in  human  "capital"  and  in  our 
infrastructure  will  help  our  public-private 
economy  in  the  long  run. 


The  report  lists  three  ways  in  which  the  peace  dividend  could  be 

used  to  increase  the  economy's  productive  capacity: 

1 .  If  the  peace  dividend  is  used  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit, 
net  "national  savings"  would  be  increased.  The  result,  which 
would  not  be  seen  until  the  next  decade,  would  be  a  permanent 
increase  of  about  $50  billion  (6/1 0  of  1  %)  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

2.  Supply  side  theorists  assert  that  the  peace  dividend  should  be 
used  to  finance  a  reduction  in  marginal  tax  rates,  to  encourage 
"work,  saving  and  entrepreneurship."  The  CBO  report,  however, 
cites  a  long  list  of  statistical  studies  noting  only  small  increases  in 
productive  activity  gained  as  a  result  of  tax  reductions. 

3.  At  least  part  of  the  peace  dividend  could  be  applied  to  carefully 
chosen  federal  investments.  The  investments  should  be  chosen 
according  to  their  ability  to  "lead  to  increased  productivity  in  the 
private  sector."  Examples  cited  in  the  report  include  roads,  ports. 


airports,  pollution-control  facilities,  schools,  training,  social  ser¬ 
vices,  and  research  and  development. 

The  peace  dividend  could,  instead,  be  spent  on  current  con¬ 
sumption,  the  report  notes.  General  tax  cuts  and  spending  on 
federal  programs  without  regard  to  long  term  investment  value  are 
two  ways  to  channel  the  peace  dividend  toward  current  consump¬ 
tion.  This  choice  would  offset  some  of  the  short  term  consequences 
of  cutting  military  spending,  but  it  would  not  be  focused  enough, 
and  it  would  not  last  long  enough,  to  help  strengthen  the  economy 
in  the  long  run. 

One  of  the  three  choices  for  long  term  investment  allows  us  to 
participate  democratically  in  the  shaping  of  our  economic  future. 
Public  investment  in  human  "capital"  and  in  our  infrastructure  will 
help  our  public-private  economy  in  the  long  run.  Making  that 
investment  through  public  channels  allows  us  as  a  nation  to  choose 
to  invest  in  people  who  have  received  too  little  "social  Investment," 
and  to  improve  roads,  transportation  and  other  commercial  sup¬ 
ports  in  areas  that  have  had  little  support.  Choosing  public  invest¬ 
ment  allows  us,  as  a  nation,  to  assure  that  the  society  moves  forward 
as  a  whole  into  the  next  century. 
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HEALTH  CARE  RATIONING: 

A  WAKE-UP  CALL  FOR  THE  "BODY  POLITIC" 


Many  people  express  fear  that  fundamental  changes  to  the  U.S. 
health  care  system  will  result  in  "health  care  rationing."  The  fact  is, 
whether  or  not  the  system  is  reformed,  health  care  is  rationed  now, 
on  the  basis  of  job  status,  financial  resources,  and  even  geographic 
distribution  of  medical  equipment  and  technology. 

The  most  common  form  of  rationing  is  unequal  access  to  health 
insurance,  and  the  most  common  reason  for  this  uneven  coverage 
may  be  that  health  insurance  is  so  closely  linked  with  employment. 
For  those  who  work  part-time  (often  without  benefits  of  any  kind), 
those  who  work  for  small  companies,  and  those  who  cannot  find 
work,  the  cost  of  buying  insurance  privately  is  prohibitively  high. 

Another  form  of  health  care  rationing  is  the  ability  or  inability  to 
pay  privately  for  care  not  covered  by  insurance  plans.  Often,  this  is 
the  only  option  for  many  people  with  "preexisting  conditions"  like 
a  chronic  disease,  which  insurance  companies  refuse  to  cover. 

Health  care  rationing  reaches  every  corner  of  this  country  in 
different  ways.  Rationing  occurs  in  the  uneven  distribution  of 
medical  resources  in  the  U.S.  Eighteen  counties  in  Texas  alone  do 
not  have  any  doctors.  More  and  more  inner-city  hospitals  are  closing 
because  they  are  unable  to  absorb  the  cost  of  treating  the  uninsured. 
Ironically,  other  communities  suffer  a  glut  of  hospital  beds,  and  new, 
innovative  drugs  allow  doctors  to  treat  previously  unresponsive 
conditions — if  patients  can  afford  the  treatments. 

Open  to  Scrutiny.  The  decisions  that  result  in  rationed  care  are 
now  made  in  many  different  places,  from  the  board  rooms  of 
hospitals  and  insurance  companies,  to  union  halls  and  management 
offices  of  large  corporations.  When  we  move  toward  a  publicly 
managed  system,  whatever  form  it  takes,  the  choices  about  what  will 
and  won't  be  covered  will  become  public  decisions.  Whether  these 
decisions  are  made  by  local  communities,  appointed  boards,  or  state 
and  federal  agencies,  they  will  be  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  "body 
politic."  For  this  reason,  health  care  rationing  has  become  a 
significant  part  of  the  debate  surrounding  health  care  reform. 


When  we  move  toward  a  publicly  managed 
system,  the  choices  about  what  will  and  won't  be 
covered  will  become  public  decisions. 


Drawing  the  Line.  On  the  one  hand,  this  country  has  developed 
high  expectations  of  its  health  care  system.  New  "wonder  drugs," 
radical  operations,  and  innovative  treatment  techniques  seem  to 
work  daily  miracles.  But  high  costs  have  placed  these  miracles,  as 
well  as  the  more  mundane  aspects  of  health  care,  out  of  reach  for 
many  people.  All  too  often  the  line  between  the  health  care  haves 
and  have-nots  is  made  of  money.  A  family  of  four  in  search  of  dental 
care  and  a  cancer  patient  in  line  for  a  new  treatment  face  the  same 
obstacle:  how  will  they  pay? 

The  federal  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  four  is  $1 2,674.  A  recent 
study  estimated  that  the  average  family  spends  $4,296  on  their 


health  care  needs  each  year  in  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  and  out- 
of-pocket  costs.  While  this  cost  amounts  to  roughly  1 2  percent  of  the 
median  U.S.  family  Income,  it  represents  a  full  one-third  of  poverty 
level  income.  Clearly,  a  family  earning  just  above  the  poverty  line 
(just  out  of  reach  of  most  current  government  health  care  programs) 
can't  afford  even  "average"  health  care  costs. 


An  average  family's  annual  health  care  costs 
represent  one-third  of  the  poverty  level  income 
for  a  family  of  four. 


Economic  hard  times  like  these  can  spell  disaster  for  the  working 
poor  and  the  middle  class  as  their  salaries,  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point  already,  buy  even  less  than  they  used  to.  They  become  unable 
to  meettheir  own  health  care  needs,  and  sometimes  unable  to  afford 
health  care  at  all. 

Hard  Choices,  Realistic  Solutions.  How  could  decisions  to  limit 
or  ration  care  be  made?  The  decisions  depend  very  much  on  the 
goals  that  society  chooses  for  itself. 

If  the  goal  is  to  keep  our  population  as  a  whole  in  good  health, 
investments  should  emphasize  better  nutrition  and  early  preventive 
care  for  individuals  and  families.  National  efforts  would  include 
more  public  health  and  safety  measures,  effective  disease  control, 
and  research  focused  on  diseases  that  affect  a  large  portion  of  the 
population. 

If  the  goal  Is  to  develop  community  control  over  local  health  care 
systems,  federal  money  should  be  channeled  to  states  and  local 
communities.  The  national  health  care  plan  would  emphasize 
processes  for  assuring  that  the  local  programs  best  reflect  the  ideas 
of  all  the  people — health  care  providers,  patients,  and  others — who 
will  use  the  system.  A  national  program  would  also  have  to  ensure 
that  local  health  care  programs  meet  some  kind  of  agreed-upon 
national  standard. 

If  the  goal  is  cost  efficiency,  the  emphasis  might  be  on  creating  a 
system  that  measures  the  likely  outcomes  of  treatments  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Oregon,  for  example,  is  proposing  a  system  that  would  rank 
various  conditions  and  their  treatments  according  to  the  likelihood 
of  success,  among  other  criteria.  Other  proposals  to  offer  a  "health 
care  allowance"  to  individuals  suggest  that  market  forces  might 
provide  an  incentive  for  cost-efficiency. 

If  the  goal  is  equitable  access  to  health  care,  the  emphasis  would 
have  to  be  on  creating  a  definition  of  "basic"  or  "adequate"  health 
care  that  would  be  guaranteed  to  all  U.S.  residents. 

All  of  these  goals  are  on  the  agendas  of  the  various  proponents  of 
health  care  reform.  The  relative  emphasis  given  to  each  type  of  goal 
suggests  the  shape  of  each  proposal.  Health  care  rationing  is  a  fact 
now  and  will  be  a  factor  in  any  plan  we  adopt.  The  challenge  is  to 
share  this  essential  resource  in  a  sensible  and  equitable  manner. 
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MILITARY  SPENDING  OPTIONS 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  acknowledged  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  conceded  that,  with  the  collapse 
of  communism,  U.S.  military  spending  reductions  could  be  accelerated.  The  President  submitted  a  budget  to  Congress  that 
slightly  reduces  military  spending  from  the  projected  FY93  level  of  $290.5  billion.  Since  then,  Capitol  Hill  has  been  buzzing  with 
budget  discussions.  The  House  has  moved  quickly  through  its  budget  resolution  process,  while  in  the  Senate  budget  proposals 
have  developed  more  slowly.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proposals  discussed  in  the  House. 


Administration's  Proposal 

President  Bush's  military  budget  proposal  for  Pi^93  calls  for  a  3% 
reduction  in  military  spending.  Although  the  President's  proposed 
$281  billion  military  budget  keeps  military  spending  exorbitantly 
high,  the  administration  does  take  the  following  positive  steps: 

•  terminates  the  Seawolf  attack  submarine  program 

•  cancels  the  Midgetman  small  land-based  nuclear  missile  program 

•  terminates  the  W-88  warhead  for  the  Trident  il  missile 

•  halts  production  of  the  advanced  cruise  missile  program  at  640 
rather  than  the  planned  1 000  missiles 

In  addition,  the  administration's  proposal  calls  for  $5.5  billion  for 
the  clean-up  of  Department  of  Energy  nuclear  facilities. 

Unfortunately,  aside  from  these  positive  aspects,  the  President's 
proposal  continues  to  fund  Cold  War  strategy  even  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  the  proposal  would  give: 

•  $5.4  billion  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  an  increase 
of  31%  from  last  year's  funding  of  $4.15  billion 

•  $4.0  billion  for  five  more  B-2  bombers,  which  includes  the  $1 
billion  put  aside  last  year  should  Congress  authorize  an  additional 
plane  this  year 

•  $473  million  for  nuclear  testing 

The  administration's  proposal  also  maintains  troops  overseas, 
despite  the  lack  of  a  threat,  particularly  in  Europe  and  Korea,  and 
despite  the  savings  that  could  be  generated  by  bringing  those  troops 
home.  In  addition,  the  President  does  not  propose  funding  for 
economic  conversion  programs — clearly  indicating  a  lack  of  interest 
in  programs  which  would  convert  the  military  industry  to  civilian 
production. 

The  Aspin  Options  and  the  House  Budget 
Resolution 

On  February  24,  the  chair  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  Les  Aspin  Wl,  proposed,  before  the  Democratic  leaders  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  four  military  budget  options.  These 
options  proposed  military  spending  in  correlation  with  an  assess¬ 
ment  ofthreats  facing  the  United  States.  One  ofthese  options,  which 
doubled  the  reductions  offered  by  the  President's  plan  and  included 
deeper  cuts  in  troop  levels,  became  the  basis  for  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  budget  resolution. 

On  February  27,  the  House  approved  a  military  budget  which  is 
only  slightly  smaller  than  the  administration's,  with  a  5%  reduction 
in  military  spending.  The  House  proposal  for  a  $274  billion  military 


budget  creates  only  $1 5  billion  in  savings  in  FY93.  On  March  5,  the 
House  passed  two  versions  of  this  budget — each  offering  the  same 
reductions  but  each  using  the  savings  for  different  ends.  Plan  A 
would  allow  75%  of  the  savings  to  be  transferred  to  domestic 
programs  and  the  remaining  25%  used  for  deficit  reduction.  Plan  B 
uses  all  savings  for  deficit  reduction.  Plan  A  will  go  into  effect  if  the 
House  passes  a  bill,  H.R.  3732,  introduced  by  Representative 
Conyers  Ml.  This  bill  would  "take  down  the  walls"  which  presently 
prevent  the  transfer  of  savings  between  the  military,  domestic,  and 
international  spending  categories.  If  the  Conyers  bill  fails.  Plan  B  will 
become  the  House  Budget  Resolution  for  FY93. 

At  present  the  details  of  the  House  resolution,  i.e.,  what  weapons 
programs  may  be  affected  by  the  cuts,  is  not  known.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  both  Plan  A  and  Plan  B  provide  funding  for  military 
conversion  programs.  Both  plans  include  $1  billion  for  an  economic 
conversion  program  which  would  provide  "job  training  and  other 
conversion  assistance  to  military  personnel  and  defense  workers." 

Dellums/Towns  Alternative  Budget 

The  House  Budget  Resolution  was  passed,  March  5,  after  lengthy 
debate  on  an  alternative  budget  offered  by  Representatives  Dellums 
CA  and  Towns  NY  on  behalf  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  This 
budget  called  for  a  1 7%  reduction  in  military  spending  in  FY93 .  The 
$240  billion  Dellums  budget  sought  to  use  its  savings  to  meet 
domestic  needs.  The  Dellums  budget  lost,  77  to  342 — indicating 
that  a  majority  of  Congress  is  unwilling  to  approve  substantial 
reductions  in  military  spending  this  year. 

Where  Do  We  Go  Now? 

Efforts  to  reduce  military  spending  this  year,  as  we  went  to  press, 
have  moved  to  the  Senate.  A  bill  to  "take  down  the  budget  walls," 
like  that  of  Rep.  Conyers,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
S.  2250,  introduced  by  Senator  Sasser  TN,  would  permit  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  military  to  domestic  spending.  The  prospects 
for  a  lower  military  budget  figure  coming  from  the  Senate  appear 
slim.  If  this  is  true,  proponents  of  reduced  military  spending  will  next 
focus  their  work  on  defense  appropriations  in  the  effort  to,  at  the  very 
least,  cut  funding  for  specific  weapons  programs. 


CORRECTION 

On  page  5  of  the  March  1992  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter, 
the  projected  gross  federal  debt  as  of  the  end  of  1 994  was  given 
as  $3,886,375,000,000.  That  figure  was  projected  as  of  1989. 
In  more  recent  budget  documents,  the  figure  has  been  corrected 
to  $4,891^500^000,000.  Even  worse  than  expected. 
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PIECES  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AID  PUZZLE 


Missed  Steps  in  Foreign  Aid 

Civics  teachers  often  teach  their  students  the  two  methods  of 
passing  laws:  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be  done  and  the  way  it  is  really 
done.  Foreign  assistance  legislation  has,  for  the  last  decade,  been  a 
classic  example  of  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  reality  in  the 
making  of  laws. 

In  theory  the  process  is  simple.  The  foreign  policy  committees  in 
Congress  (House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations) 
debate  and  vote  on  foreign  assistance  authorization  legislation — the 
policy-making  component  of  the  process.  In  the  second  step,  the 
Foreign  Operations  subcommittees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  committees  debate  and  vote  on  foreign  assistance 
appropriations— the  actual  funding  legislation. 

In  theory  an  appropriations  bill  should  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  authorization  legislation.  In  reality,  no  foreign  assistance 
authorization  legislation  has  been  enacted  into  law  since  1985.  In 
1 991 ,  authorization  legislation  was  passed  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  but  the  House  rejected  the  conference  report  (reconcil¬ 
ing  the  two  versions) — thus  nullifying  the  possibility  of  sending  a  bill 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

What  happens  when  Congress  is  unable  to  pass  either  authoriza¬ 
tion  or  appropriation  legislation?  That  is  precisely  the  reality  of  fiscal 
year  1 992  (FY92).  No  authorization  legislation  was  signed  into  law, 
and  only  the  House  had  passed  an  appropriations  bill  by  October  1 , 
1991  (when  the  new  fiscal  year  began).  Therefore,  foreign  assistance 
was  provided  by  means  of  a  continuing  resolution — a  limited,  stop¬ 
gap  measure.  The  continuing  resolution  (H.j.  Res.  360)  was  passed 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  on  October  24, 1 991 ,  and  provides 
for  funding  through  March  1992,  at  FY91  levels,  or  at  the  House- 
passed  levels  (whichever  is  lower). 

The  foreign  policy  issue  which  prompted  the  Senate  to  delay 
action  on  appropriations  last  fall  and  continues  to  stymie  action  now 
is  Israel's  request  for  $10  billion  in  loan  guarantees.  The  current 
impasse  affects  all  proposals  for  FY92  foreign  assistance,  including 
new  aid  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (the  former 
Soviet  Union)  and  aid  to  support  the  peace  plan  in  El  Salvador. 

Prickly  foreign  policy  questions  which  for  years  have  obstructed 
the  authorization  step  have,  this  year,  managed  to  stall  the  appro¬ 
priations  step,  as  well. 


Israel 

The  months-long  controversy  over  Israel's  request  for  U.S.  loan 
guarantees  appears,  at  this  writing,  to  have  ended.  The  proposal  fell 
victim  to  basic  disagreements  among  the  Bush  administration. 
Congress,  and  the  government  of  Israel. 

Background.  Last  September,  Israel  asked  the  U.S.  to  provide 
guarantees  for  $1 0  billion  worth  of  commercial  loans  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  loans  were  to  be  used  for  housing  and  other  costs  of 
absorbing  new  immigrants. 


President  Bush  asked  Congress  to  delay  action  on  the  controver¬ 
sial  request,  to  avoid  possible  damage  to  the  fledgling  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations.  Congress  agreed  to  do  so.  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  VT 
(chair  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Operations  subcommittee)  postponed 
action  on  the  FY92  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  (the  legislation  to 
which  the  loan  guarantees  would  be  attached)  until  early  1 992.  He 
made  it  clear  that  if  the  U.S.  and  Israel  failed  to  reach  accord  on  the 
loan  guarantees.  Congress  would  not  be  able  to  pass  an  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  for  FY92. 

The  Debate.  By  February  1 992,  negotiations  between  the  U.S. 
and  Israeli  governments  about  the  loan  guarantees  had  become 
contentious.  The  U.S.  insisted  that  any  guarantees  be  linked  to 
limiting  Israeli  settlements  in  the  Occupied  Territories.  The  admin¬ 
istration  cited  a  long  established  tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  such 
settlements  are  an  obstacle  to  Middle  East  peace.  But  Israel's  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  asserted  that  the  guarantees  were  necessary  to  meet 
urgent  needs  of  Jewish  immigrants,  and  that  those  needs  should  not 
be  linked  to  concerns  about  settlements. 


Prickly  foreign  policy  questions  which  for  years 
have  obstructed  the  authorization  step  have;  this 
year;  managed  to  stall  the  appropriations  step. 


American  Jewish  organizations,  as  well  as  members  of  Congress 
who  ordinarily  give  strong  support  to  Israel,  found  themselves 
divided  over  the  linkage  policy.  Never  before  had  U.S.  aid  to  Israel 
been  so  publicly  debated.  (For  more  detail,  send  for  FCNL's 
document  C-204-ME). 

Throughout  February  and  March,  proposals  and  counterpropos¬ 
als — from  the  U.S.  State  Department,  from  various  members  of 
Congress,  and  from  the  Israeli  government — were  debated.  Al¬ 
though  some  variations  in  details  were  considered,  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  held  to  its  basic  position  that  no  loan  guarantees  would  be 
given  without  a  change  in  Israel's  settlement  policy.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Israel  just  as  firmly  rejected  that  position.  And  without  some 
agreement  between  the  two  governments,  congressional  leaders 
were  convinced  it  would  be  futile  to  even  attempt  to  pass  a  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill. 

Outlook.  At  this  point,  Israel  has  apparently  abandoned  its 
request.  Senator  Leahy  and  other  congressional  leaders  are  not  likely 
to  make  any  further  efforts  to  pass  a  foreign  aid  appropriation  this 
year.  Instead,  they  will  adopt  a  stop-gap  "continuing  resolution" 
(CR)  to  keep  most  current  foreign  aid — including  the  customary 
annual  aid  to  Israel —  flowing  at  present  levels  for  the  remaining  six 
months  of  fiscal  year  1 992. 

Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 

On  February  1 0,  500  tons  of  excess  military  food  rations  and 
medical  supplies,  left-overs  from  the  Gulf  War,  were  flown  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS)  aboard  U.S.  Air  Force 
cargo  planes.  Using  $100  million  in  Pentagon  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  last  fall  to  finance  the  transportation,  the  administration 
sought  to  temporarily  ease  conditions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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I  There  appears  to  have  been  little  additional  govern ment-spon- 
^  sored  aid  since  the  airlift,  although  the  administration  and  members 
of  Congress  have  continued  to  voice  concern  over  the  fragility  of 
democracy  and  the  status  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  CIS.  On  March 
1 1 ,  however,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  authorized  $500 
million  in  foreign  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union — $1 50  million  for 
FY92  and  $350  million  for  FY93.  The  aid,  a  portion  of  the  $620 
I  million  requested  by  the  administration  in  January,  is  part  of  a  U.S. 
effort  to  promote  "the  successful  transition  to  a  democratic  society 
and  market  economy"  in  the  newly  independent  republics.  The 
remaining  $1 20  million  of  the  President's  request  comes  from  aid 
already  authorized  and  appropriated  for  other  nations  but  now 
transferred  to  the  CIS.  The  $1 20  million  is  broken  down  as  follows: 
$100  million  in  Economic  Support  Funds,  $10  million  in  Develop- 

Iment  Assistance,  and  $10  million  in  a  PL-480  Food  for  Peace 
technical  assistance  program. 


Despite  the  hostility  toward  foreign  aid,  many 
members  of  Congress  see  foreign  aid  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  U.S.  national  security. 


The  $500  million  foreign  aid  was  authorized  March  1 1  amid 
criticism  that  the  administration  was  moving  too  slowly  in  its 
assistance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  On  March 
9,  former  President  Richard  Nixon  criticized  the  administration's 
slow  response  to  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  current  isolationist  climate  in  the  United  States,  demanding  U.S. 
dollars  be  spent  domestically,  makes  it  a  difficult  time  for  the 
President  and  members  of  Congress  to  support  foreign  assistance 
proposals.  Nixon's  criticism,  while  recognizing  this  difficulty,  pointed 
out  that  "what  seems  politically  profitable  in  the  short  term  may 
prove  costly  in  the  long  term"  (New  York  Times,  March  1 0, 1 992). 

Despite  the  hostility  toward  foreign  aid,  many  members  of 
Congress  see  foreign  aid  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  U.S.  national  security. 
In  a  hearing  on  March  11,  members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  acknowledged  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  aid  to  the  CIS,  pointing  out  that  democracy  and  stability  in 
the  republics  would  only  enhance  U.S.  security.  Additional  U.S. 
assistance  would  help  efforts  for  peaceful  change  in  the  CIS.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  stated  that,  while  the 
development  of  "friendly  and  prosperous  democracies"  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  "will  depend  on  the  will  and  determination  of 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  region  . . .  Western  assistance 
can  make  a  difference,  and  we  [the  U.S.)  have  an  obligation  ...  to 
make  their  democratic  experiment  a  success"  (3/11/92). 

Although  authorized,  aid  to  the  CIS  is  not  yet  appropriated.  Most 
likely,  a  continuing  resolution  (CR)  will  be  passed  that  will  appropri¬ 
ate  the  authorized  $150  million  in  humanitarian  and  technical 
assistance  for  FY92. 

El  Salvador 

After  twelve  years  of  civil  war  in  El  Salvador,  peace  accords  were 
signed  on  January  1 6, 1 992,  between  the  Salvadoran  government 
and  guerrillas  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Front  for  National  Liberation 
(FMLN).  There  is  now  genuine  hope  that  the  war-ravaged  economy 
and  infrastructure  of  El  Salvador  can  be  rebuilt. 


The  accords  call  for  a  50%  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  over  the  next  two  years.  They  also  limit  the  mission  of 
the  armed  forces  "to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  (the)  State  and  the 
integrity  of  its  territory  .  .  .  against  outside  military  threat  ..." 
Additionally,  the  accords  explicitly  state  that  "the  maintenance  of 
internal  peace,  tranquility,  order  and  public  security  lies  outside  the 
normal  functions  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  institution  responsible  for 
national  defense." 

If  the  armed  services  abide  by  this  portion  of  the  accords,  they  will 
no  longer  have  the  authority  to  quell  internal  dissent.  A  new 
National  Civil  Police  will  be  formed  to  handle  internal  matters, 
which  used  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  Salvadoran  military  is  not  the  only  group  affected  by  the 
accords.  The  FMLN  guerrillas  are  to  be  reintegrated  into  civilian  life 
and,  by  October  31,  1992,  the  FMLN  military  structure  is  to  be 
dismantled. 

The  demilitarization  of  El  Salvador  called  for  in  the  peace  accords 
is  a  vital  step  on  the  road  to  reconstruction  of  the  country.  The  U.S. 
can  assist  in  the  reconstruction  process  by  following  four  principles 
in  any  legislation  regarding  El  Salvador:  (1)  no  new  military  aid 
should  be  given;  (2)  any  military  aid  already  in  the  pipeline  should 
be  transferred  to  the  "Demobilization  and  Transition  Fund"  to  assist 
in  reintegrating  former  combatants  into  civilian  life;  (3)  the  U.S. 
should  do  its  full  share  to  finance  the  UN  peacekeeping  forces  in  El 
Salvador;  and  (4)  currently  appropriated  monies,  as  well  as  future 
funds,shouldbe  closely  overseen  by  Congress  to  ensu  re  that  U .  S/  aid 
complies  with  the  peace  accords. 

The  Legislative  Situation.  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador,  along  with  the 
entire  foreign  assistance  package,  is  bogged  down  this  year  in  an 
authorization  and  appropriation  process  gone  awry.  Legislation  to 
reshape  the  aid  to  fit  the  circumstance  is  badly  needed.  The  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  a  mid-March  attempt  to  revive  the 
FY92-93  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  approved  Salvadoran  aid 
provisions  that  the  religious  and  human  rights  community  found 
inadequate.  But  chances  that  the  bill  will  become  law  are  very  slim. 

Better  language  on  El  Salvador  has  been  proposed  by  Senators 
Dodd  CT  and  Leahy  VT  for  the  Senate  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  advocates  for  peace  and  human  rights 
in  El  Salvador  will  be  able  to  incorporate  provisions  they  consider 
essential  into  that  continuing  resolution. 


It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true  . . . 

. . .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you  may 
be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment  income, 
and  save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own  appreci¬ 
ated  stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past  retirement 
age.  Intriguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-1 01  with  an 
example  of  how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work  for  you,  and 
for  the  FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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FUNDING  FOR  PEACEKEEPERS 

Since  their  first  mission  in  1948,  the  role  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  has  grown  over  the  years.  Today  the  Blue 
Helmets,  made  up  of  soldiers  from  all  over  the  world,  are  present  in 
1 1  different  nations.  The  increased  use  of  this  force  as  a  means  of 
deterring  regional  conflict  has  brought  an  increase  in  cost  for  the 
supporting  nations.  This  year  the  cost  for  maintaining  the  UN  troops 
will  be  $3.7  billion,  30%  of  which  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
assume.  This  figure  includes  the  additional  cost  of  forces  in 
Cambodia  and  Yugoslavia.  UN  peacekeeping  costs  will  probably 
continue  to  climb,  since  the  resolution  of  either  of  these  conflicts 
may  be  difficult  and  lengthy. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the  United  States  meet  its 
UN  obligation.  In  early  March,  before  both  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  committees,  Secretary  of  State  fames  Baker  de¬ 
fended  the  President's  request  for  $81 0  million  for  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing  over  the  next  two  years.  Baker  stated  that  the  United  States  must 
not  "abandon  our  leadership  role  in  the  world."  He  argued  that  the 
United  States  has  "spent  trillions  of  dollars  to  win  the  Cold  War,  and 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  secure  the 
peace"  (quoted  in  Congressional  Quarterly,  3/7/92). 

The  President's  request  falls  short  of  the  needs  of  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing;  nevertheless,  many  in  Congress  opposed  it.  Opponents  ques¬ 
tion  where  the  funds  will  come  from,  stressing  that  problems  back 
home  need  to  be  addressed.  Baker's  point  about  investing  in  peace 
is  well  taken,  however.  As  a  New  York  Times  editorial  commented, 
the  $3.7  billion  anrtual  cost  of  mainiaining  the  UN  "muscle"  pales 
in  comparison  to  the  $1 .5  billion  daily  cost  of  the  Gulf  War.  In 
addition,  "the  U.S.  share  for  a  year  of  expanded  UN  peacekeeping 
is  a  fraction  of  Pentagon  expenditure  for  weapons  that  won't  be  used 
against  a  Soviet  adversary  that  no  longer  exists"  (3/6/92). 

On  March  1 1 ,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  passed  draft 
legislation  authorizing  $716  million  for  UN  peacekeeping  over  the 
next  two  years.  Although  these  funds  must  still  be  appropriated,  the 
vote  indicates  that  some  members  of  Congress  view  the  United 
Nations  and  its  operations  as  "of  critical  importance  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States"  (Rep.  Tom  Lantos  CA,  quoted  in 
Congressional  Quarterly,  3/1 4/92). 

This  is  a  refreshing  response,  especially  since  a  draft  of  the 
Pentagon's  Defense  Planning  Guidance  has  appeared  in  the  press. 
This  document  calls  for  a  continued  superpower  role  for  the  United 
States — a  move  that  would  undermine  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Pentagon  argues  that  the  United  States  should 
"maintain  the  mechanisms  for  deterring  potential  competitors  from 
aspiring  to  a  larger  regional  or  global  role."  In  his  analysis  of  the 
document,  Patrick  Tyler  of  the  New  York  Times  points  out  that  the 
Pentagon  largely  neglects  United  Nations  collective  action  and 
instead  "sketches  a  world  in  which  there  is  one  dominant  military 
power" — the  United  States  (New  York  Times,  318/92). 

FCNL  objects  to  the  Pentagon's  proposal  for  the  future  U.S.  role, 
and  instead  supports  international  efforts  for  peacekeeping  and 
global  security.  The  UN  peacekeeping  forces  are  an  essential  step 
in  the  struggle  for  international  disarmament.  FCNL  supports  the 
UN  peacekeeping  forces,  especially  in  the  form  of  unarmed  units. 
Multilateral  peacekeeping  forces  should  be  understood  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  phase  in  the  demilitarization  of  nations,  to  replace  the  unilateral 
use  of  force. 


SANCTIONS  AGAINST  IRAQ 

Perhaps  the  only  certainty  evident  in  present  day  Iraq  is  the 
continued  suffering  of  a  civilian  population  which  chose  neither  its 
political  leadership  nor  its  place  in  history. 

Uncertainty  surrounds  the  status  of  Iraq  and  its  relationship  with 
the  world  community.  What  will  happen  when  UN  resolutions  and 
agreements  expire  in  March  and  June?  Will  the  dire  needs  of  the 
Iraqi  and  Kurdish  peoples  be  sacrificed  to  the  world's  desire  to  see 
a  different  government  in  place  in  Iraq,  justifiable  though  that  wish 
may  be?  Will  the  intransigence  of  the  Iraqi  regime  be  confronted 
again  by  a  military  force  led  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom? 

The  Impact  of  UN  Sanctions  Policy 

Numerous  reliable  reports  have  cited  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
sanctions  policy  on  the  people  of  Iraq.  Economic  sanctions,  im¬ 
posed  in  August  1 990  in  order  to  end  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait, 
continue  as  a  part  of  the  cease-fire  terms.  In  the  post-war  period  the 
effects  of  the  sanctions  are  magnified,  since  substantial  parts  of  the 
civilian  infrastructure  were  destroyed  in  the  war  and  the  subsequent 
uprisings. 

U.S.  administration  spokespersons  now  indicate  that  sanctions 
will  remain  in  place  as  long  as  Saddam  Hussein  remains  in  power, 
even  though  economic  sanctions  appear  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
Iraqi  government  behavior.  Eyewitness  reports  from  Iraq  indicate  a 
reorganized  military,  repression  of  internal  dissent,  and  an  elite 
protected  from  economic  hardship. 

Despite  the  evidence  that  sanctions  are  not  producing  the 
desired  ends,  but  are  creating  incalculable  hardships  on  the  people, 
the  U.S.  administration  and  Congress  seem  bent  on  keeping  the 
policy  in  place.  Particularly  in  this  election  year,  voices  calling  for 
change  or  modification  are  unheard. 

Needed:  A  New  Policy 

Current  UN  goals  to  shift  from  relief  work  to  reconstruction  in  Iraq 
are  impossible  to  attain  under  the  present  sanctions,  which  restrict 
imports  of  essential  items  such  as  machinery  and  spare  parts.  Food 
and  medicines  can  be  sent  to  the  people  of  Iraq,  but  real  change  in 
the  living  conditions  will  occur  only  when  the  primary  needs  are  met. 
Seeds  and  agricultural  machinery  are  needed.  Water  and  sanitation 
systems  must  be  repaired. 

It  is  unclear  whether  UN  agencies  such  as  UNICEF,  which  had 
funding  deficits  last  year,  will  be  able  to  expand  their  role  in  the  area. 
Iraq  has  the  ability  to  fund  the  basic  needs  of  its  people  through  oil 
sales,  but  oil  revenues  have  been  stopped  by  the  sanctions. 

All  governments  involved  should  seek  ways  to  meet  the  urgent 
human  needs  of  the  civilian  population  of  Iraq.  Iraq  must  be 
encouraged  to  accept  UN  resolutions  as  a  means  of  resolving  issues. 
The  international  community  needs  to  seek  a  solution  that  would 
enable  Iraq  to  use  its  own  resources  to  meet  its  civilian  needs  and 
would  allow  the  UN  to  monitor  the  relief  and  reconstruction  effort. 
Members  of  the  UN  Security  Council,  particularly  the  U.S.  and  U.K., 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider  procedural  modifications  in  the 
application  of  UN  resolutions.  Congress  must  be  challenged  to 
separate  humanitarian  needs  from  political  and  military  goals,  and 
to  put  humanitarian  concerns  first. 
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ACTION/UPDATE 


Objector  Act  of 1 992.  This  bill  would  establish  and  clarify  procedures 
for  military  personnel  who  Hnd  that  they  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  continued  military  service,  or  to  participation  in  a  particular  war  or 
conflict.  The  bill  would  require  that  claimants  be  relieved  of  duties  that 
are  in  conflict  with  their  stated  beliefs,  while  the  claim  is  in  process. 
Active  duty  soldiers  at  home  bases  could  not  be  deployed  and  reservists 
could  not  be  called  to  active  duty  while  their  claims  are  pending.  The 
bill  sets  up  an  expedited  procedure  for  handling  the  claims,  avoiding 
time-consuming  hearings  in  many  cases. 

ACTION :  Let  Rep.  Dellums’  office  know  of  your  support  and  interest. 
Encourage  your  representative  to  co-sponsor  the  bill  when  it  is  offered. 


PEACE  TAX  FUND  GETS  A  DAY  IN  CONGRESS.  Some  time  in 
May,  we  expect  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Revenue  Measures 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Peace  Tax 
Fund  bill,  H.R.  1870.  This  bill,  which  the  FCNL  and  others  have 
supported  since  the  mid  '70s,  would  essentially  allow  “conscientious 
objector”  status  for  tax  payments  received  from  those  who  cannot  in 
conscience  pay  taxes  for  war. 

Participants  in  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  would  HU  out  a  special  tax  form, 
stating  their  conscientious  objection  to  the  payment  of  military  taxes. 
After  filing  this  form,  they  would  be  eligible  to  divert  future  tax 
payments  into  the  Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  full  tax  payment  of  these 
taxpayers  would  be  allocated  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peace  Tax  Fund. 
They  would  divide  the  payments  into  two  parts.  The  portion  that  would 
have  gone  into  military  programs  would  be  allocated  to  special  peace¬ 
building  endeavors.  The  portion  that  would  have  gone  to  non-military 
programs  would  revert  to  the  “general  fund.” 

ACTION:  What  can  you  do  to  support  the  hearing?  (1)  Write  a  letter 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  calling  attention  to  the  hearing  and 
expressing  your  personal  support  for  the  bill.  These  letters  should 
stress  the  importance  of  protecting  freedom  of  religion  through  this 
bill — especially  since  constitutional  protections  have  been  severely 
weakened  through  recent  court  decisions.  Mail  your  letter  to  the 
National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund.  (Their  address  is  below.) 
They  will  collect  all  these  letters  and  present  them  in  a  notebook  to  each 
member  of  the  committee.  (2)  Invite  your  own  representative  to  attend 
the  hearing.  Use  the  hearing  as  an  occasion  to  open  a  dialogue  with  your 
representative  and  his  or  her  staff  members  about  this  subject.  For 
additional  action  suggestions,  please  contact  the  National  Campaign 
for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund  at  2121  Decatur  Place  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20008.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill, 
please  request  FCNL  document  G>2il>DOM.  (Please  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.) 


ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE.  The  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  is  home  to  the  Gwich’in  Indians,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  traditional  native  cultures  today.  Their  subsistence 
way  of  life  links  the  well-being  of  the  Gwich’in  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Porcupine  caribou  herd,  which  uses  ANWR  as  its  summer  calving 
grounds.  Previous  experience  has  shown  that  exploration,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  drilling  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  wildlife  in  the  area, 
including  the  caribou.  The  Senate  attempted  to  include  a  provision  to 
allow  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  drilling  in  ANWR  in  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  energy  bill.  We  are  relieved  that  the  final  bill  did  not  include  this 
provision,  but  are  concerned  that  some  senators  may  attempt  to  attach 
it  to  a  different  bill  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  39  and  H.R.  39,  that  would 
safeguard  ANWR  by  designating  it  a  “wilderness  area,”  prohibiting 
road  building,  mineral  leasing  (including  oil  and  gas),  and  commercial 
development. 

ACTION:  Please  urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  avoid  exposing 
the  people  and  the  environment  of  ANWR  to  unnecessary  risk.  Urge 
them  to  co-sponsor  S.  39  and  H.R.  39. 

F-15  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA.  A  $5  billion  sale  of  72  F-1 5  aircraft 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  pending.  Congress  has  yet  to  receive  official 
notiHcation,  but  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  manufacturer,  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  are  clearly  pushing  for  the  sale.  Once  notification  comes 
through.  Congress  will  have  30  days  to  block  the  sale.  The  72  planes 
include  48  F — ISEs-the  most  advanced  ground-attack  aircraft  avail¬ 
able  from  the  United  States;  they  have  never  before  been  sold  abroad. 
Despite  remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  that  the  United 
States  should  lead  international  efforts  to  curb  the  flow  of  arms  sales 
to  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  arms  sales  to  that  region  have  exceeded  $12 
billion  in  1991  alone.  The  F-15  sale  will  not  encourage  other  arms 
producers  to  halt  arms  transfers  to  the  turbulent  Middle  East,  but  may 
instead  create  an  arms  race  amongst  those  nations. 

ACTION:  Please  ask  your  representative  and  senators  to  halt  the  F-15 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Ask  your  member  of  Congress  to  help  foster 
international  peace  by  supporting  legislation  for  strong  restraints  on 
conventional  arms  transfers,  as  well  as  banning  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 


NUCLEAR  NON-PROUFERATION.  In  October  1991,  the  House 
passed  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  as  Title  III  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  (EAA),  H.R.  3489.  This  legislation  would 
establish  stricter  controls  over  the  U.S.  export  of  nuclear  technologies 
and  materials.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  failed  to  include  nuclear 
proliferation  language  in  its  version  of  the  EAA.  As  we  went  to  press, 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee  to  reconcile  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills  was  about  to  convene.  Due  to  a  possible  presidential 
veto  of  legislation  containing  nuclear  non-proliferation  provisions,  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  might  drop  Title  III  from  the 
EAA. 

ACTION:  Continue  to  urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  support 
nuclear  non-proliferation  legislation.  Contact  FCNL  for  information 
on  the  status  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  (NPPA)  and 
to  find  out  where  to  concentrate  efforts  in  regard  to  this  legislation.  For 
background  information  on  the  NPPA,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  FCNL  requesting  G-164-FOR. 
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NEWS  FROM  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


what  happens  on  Capitol  Hill  is  only  part  of  how  national 
legislation  is  shaped.  At  least  as  important  is  what  happens  in  the 
home  districts  of  members  of  Congress.  This  occasional  column 
offers  glimpses  of  ways  in  which  people  around  the  country  are 
affecting  the  climate  of  opinion  at  home. 

Budget  Priorities  Take  Center  Stage.  In  several  states,  local  and 
statewide  organizations  have  united  to  support  the  "Reinvest  in  Our 
Communities"  project  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Campaign  (CBQ. 
They  have  published,  or  will  soon  publish,  in-depth  reports  about 
the  impact  of  federal  spending  policies  on  their  state.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  election  campaigns,  both  presidential  and  congres¬ 
sional,  to  inject  the  issue  of  our  national  budget  priorities  into  the 
public  debates. 

Broad-basedM:oalitions  of  religious  and  peace  groups,  human 
services  and  low-income  advocacy  organizations,  unions,  environ¬ 
mental  and  women's  groups,  and  others  came  together  to  sponsor 
the  statewide  studies.  In  New  Hampshire,  Iowa,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Georgia,  and  Illinois,  the  reports  were  released  at  press 
conferences  in  February  and  March,  and  candidates  for  office  were 
challenged  to  respond  to  the  needs  that  were  documented  in  the 
reports.  Similar  studies  and  press  events  are  planned  for  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  other  states. 

Topics  covered  in  these  studies  included  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  military  spending,  health  care,  education,  children  and 
families,  housing,  taxes,  and  economic  conversion.  The  studies  will 
be  available  for  communities  to  use  throughout  the  election  season, 
as  the  basis  for  flyers,  letters  to  editors,  questions  for  candidates,  etc. 
The  coalitions  that  were  formed  for  this  project  will  continue  to  work 
together  throughout  the  year,  drawing  news  media  attention  to  the 
local  impact  of  misguided  federal  spending  priorities.  Voters  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  every  opportunity  to  challenge  all  candidates  for 
office,  presidential  or  congressional,  to  describe  how  they  would 
reorder  the  way  the  nation  spends  its  money. 


FCNL  is  one  of  the  founding  sponsors  of  the  Citizens  Budget 
Campaign.  Most  of  the  state-level  CBC/Reinvest  projects  are 
working  in  tandem  with  other  national  campaigns  to  reverse  U.S. 
budget  priorities,  such  as  Save  Our  Cities  (U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors),  Common  Agenda,  and  the  Campaign  for  New  Priorities;  in 
several  places,  they  have  combined  some  of  the  other  groups' 
activities  with  their  agenda. 


Maine  Pushes  for  Economic  Conversion.  The  Economic  Con¬ 
version  Project  of  Maine  (formerly  the  Peace  Economy  Project)  is 
working  hard  on  a  statewide  strategy  to  help  military-dependent 
communities,  businesses,  and  workers  shift  successfully  to  socially- 
useful  civilian  enterprises.  For  several  years,  the  organization  con¬ 
centrated- oa—-comimini^  education,  producing  factual  studies 
about  defense  dependency  and  seeking  town  meeting  resolutions 
for  economic  conversion.  The  Project  drew  together  a  wide  variety 
of  people,  from  business  and  industry,  labor,  and  state  government 
officials,  as  well  as  the  Maine  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Maine 
Conference  of  Mayors,  to  initiate  a  statewide  economic  conversion 
planning  process. 

These  efforts  resulted  in  a  1990  executive  order  by  Maine's 
governor,  establishing  a  Task  Force  on  Defense  Realignment  and  the 
Maine  Economy.  Members  were  drawn  from  a  broad  base  of 
government,  industry,  and  citizens'  groups.  Three  regional  sub-task 
forces  have  been  exploring  realistic  and  innovative  strategies  for 
economic  diversification  in  their  regions  of  the  state.  Now  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  to  write  into  law  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Task  Force,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  Office  of  Economic  Conversion  and  Sustainable  Development. 
At  this  writing,  chances  looked  promising  that  major  aspects  of  the 
economic  conversion  legislation  would  be  enacted  in  this  session. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Economic  Conversion  Project  of 
Maine,  Thornhurst  Road,  Falmouth,  Maine  04105. 
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INSIDE 

USE  THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND  TO 
BUILD  A  PEACE  ECONOMY 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEQS- 
lATION  itKdudes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNl 
WASHINGTON  NeWSLETTEKxegMiedbftheStatB- 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  arxl  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirk,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-mir>ded  Friends. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSlEmR.  Contributors 
indude;  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Nye,  Alyssa 
Bennett,  Michael  Brown,  Donna  Ancypa,  Joanna 
McMann,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 
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